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THE CRj^YOlSr. 



then startled aod burryiog on, and then again resting, with a 
vacant stare at the multitude before and behind them. Others, 
who were strung and powerful, and who marched along with a 
firm and elastic step, and who might have perforihed their 
jonrnej with ease, were continually occupied on the road with 
adding to their power and comfort, and by relieving themselves 
as mach as possible from either toil or dnst or contact with 
difficulties of all sorts. Accompanying this throng I saw, iso- 
lated and towering above the rest, a man and two women, who 
busied themselves in keeping the mnliitnde on the right path. 
I desired to know who they were, and looking around I Doiiced 
before me a tall, shabby man, with one arm in a sling, support- 
ing a weak old woman, and carrying on his shoulders a boy of 
sixteen, who was lame aod could not walk. As he turned his 
face,. I recognized my friend the shoemaker. I immediately 
asked him who the tall man was, yonder, driving people into 
the road with an iron rod whenever they showed a tendency 
to deviate from it into one of the many paths leading from it. 
" That man," said the shoemaker, " is the Law;. He has never 
touched me or even spoken to me yet, but I can t.ell you there 
is many a fellow who has severely felt the strokes of his iron 
rod. I would not be in their place f(»r the whole world, pleas- 
antly situated as I am, with my wife on my arm and my 
youngest boy on my shoulder. To be sure, I am often very 
tired and almost always weary^ but I never yet felt that rod, 
becaase I know well that the main road is the shortest, after 
^1, and I have never failed to find a fellow to lend me a hand 
over the rough places." " And who is that tall woman, in a 
wliite dress, beckoning to the people here and there, and coax- 
ing them to take the riglit direction!" "That woman, sir,- is 
BsLiaiON. She has often spoken to me, and I much love to 
follow her advice. But as she hurries to and fio on that long 
road, she oftentimes delegates her office to men in the crowd 
in her absence, and they by no means 611 Iier place to my satis- 
faction. There is one man who used to allure me on with a 
smile on his face and a friendly nod, but in speaking to me he 
leaned on my left rather heavily, and what with the burden 
of my wife and child — I cannot bear much, exertion — it 
occurs to me that lie only talks to me to make me carry part 
of his load, so I keep out of his way as much as I can. And 
then, there is another man whom she leaves as a substitute ; he 
talks in language I can hardly understand. Another, again, is 
so gruff that I hate to come in contact with him, and a third 
tells me so many things which I cannot believe, that I almost 
doubt his word." " And, pray, who is the other female with 
a large tablet in her hand V " I must confess I do not know 
her," said the shoemaker; "but I do know that which you 
take for a tablet is in reality a mirror. From time to time she 
holds it against the light, and I can see in it beautiful fields 
and gardens, mountains and rivers, and I am always gladdened 
by it iu my dreary travels ; and my boy here says he can hear 
strains of music whenever the glass is turned toward Am, and 
I have heard others say that they can'see maidens dancing in 
the glass — but this I do hiow, whenever the glass is reflected 
npon any one it makes him cheerful and light of step, and easy 
in mind, and he walks on spry and joyfully for a long time 
afterward. "When I was young, ray grandfather told me that 
the woman called Religion had made many efforts to combitje 
her labors with those of the female with the looking-glass, but 
her followers, of late, have urged men away from the influence 
of the other woman — what do they call her !" lie asked his 
boy. "The genius of Nature and Jr^," said the poor cripple. 



" Yes, the genius of Art — I always forget it," said the old man. 
** She is, indeed, highly respected by all of vs^ and loved and 
cherished by many ; but the followers of religion have, of late 
years, become jealons of her gladdening influence, and particu- 
larly on our day of rest, for yon must know we tarry oo our 
journey every seventh day ; they have compelled the genius of 
Nature and Art to cover her looking-glass for fear that it might 
engross the attention of the people to the exclusion of them- 
selves, for you must know, also, that that is the day when they 
are busiest, and when they rigorously enforce obedience, no 
matter how las they may be during the week. Iu the absence 
of the genius of Religion, they, have even called to their, assist- 
ance the man with the iron rod, oo pretence that the genius of 
Kature and Art is seducing men into excesses of drunkenness 
and debauchery. But I do not think that can be so, for I have 
noticed that those vices abound most where the followers of 
Religion have made common cause with the man of the iron 
rod." 

I tried to persuade the poor shoemaker that he >vas sadly 
mistaken, and I grieved over it that the want of proper nour- 
ishment should have so perverted the poor fellow's brain as to 
make lum harbor such dangerous and revolutionary thoughts. 
.But, then, I could not help recalling the anathemas sent forth 
from the pulpit against the opera, the drama, and the vanities 
and wickedness of dancing ; and the prohibition roused against 
the innocent open-air amusements of the .Germans on Sunday 
afternoon, who frequently assure me that Religion and her most 
devoted followers, of every shade and sect, in the old country, 
do not object to quiet recreation of a Sunday afternoon. I re- 
flected, that for the poor laboring men and women, relaxation, 
and fresh air .were only to be had on Sunday, and I came to the 
conclusion that perhaps the poor shoemaker 

Here I heard the whistle blowing violently, and I awoke. I 
rubbed my eyes, and drawing the curtain of my berth, I saw 
before me the smiling face of the good-natured colored attend- 
ant of the sleeping-car, who informed me that we were ap- 
proncliing Harrisburg, where we shall have twenty minutes for 
breakfast. 

Tiie road from Harrlsburg to Philadelphia leads through the 
finest landscapes and the most thrifty farms I have ever beheld ; 
but I have no room to say anything more about them at this 
time, and I will only remark, before closing my long letter, that 
the ugliest and most abominable building I have ever seen, is 
the Masonic 3all^ in Philadelphia^ and that the new Academy 
of Music, in the same place, is a structure of sufficient merit to 
call for a separate review iu the pages of the Ceaton. 

Tours truly, 

Snodgrass. 

P.S. If you insist upon printing t7ie whole of this (dream and 
all), please sign the letter " Sour Krout ;" people will excuse in 
a Dutchman what they would not tolerate in a native. 

Snodgrass. 
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